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JOSEF ISRAELS'S ART FROM AN ANALYTICAL 
VIEWPOINT 

Josef Israels, to mark whose eightieth birthday the art world of 
Holland recently inaugurated a week's festival at The Hague, is by 
common acceptance the 
Nestor of modern Dutch 
painting and one of its 
most noted exponents, 
reputedly its greatest 
master. The tribute of 
his countrymen, as heart- 
felt as it was beautiful, 
was merited — the man's 
achievement entitled him 
to the homage paid ,by 
his friends and admirers. 
For upward of sixty 
years he has painted in 
Holland with a zeal and 
an enthusiasm nothing 
less than indefatigable; 
and he is painting to-day 
with ardor undampened 
by time, and abilities un- 
touched by age. Every 
new canvas from his 
studio is awaited expect- 
antly, and is confidently 
heralded as a new mas- 
terpiece. The festival thus comes as the climax of an honored career. 

And yet popular opinion and critical estimate of this man's work 
are singularly at variance. On the one hand, collectors and connois- 
seurs are prone to regard the artist as the truest, the most sympathetic 
present-day portrayer of lowly life, and are wont, therefore, to fringe 
their appreciations with enthusiastic superlatives. On the other, 
thoughtful critics find in the same works something to question, 
much to excuse, and not a little to condemn. What, then, is 
Israels's peculiar hold upon the public; wherein does he sin as a 
painter; what is his position among his contemporaries? 
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Certainly his career has been unique — it is to be doubted if any 
artist of to-day has acquired equal distinction by methods so uncer- 
tain, and by practices so subversive of accepted and approved prin- 
ciples. He is not a master draughtsman ; his perception from student 
days has lacked precision. He is not an accomplished technician; 

his brush has re- 
vealed no beauties 
of finish, no won- 
ders of execution. 
He is not a distin- 
guished colorist ; his 
paints lack purity 
and depth, though 
they do present a 
somber harmony. 
He has no sense of 
beauty simply as 
such; it has been 
his lifelong custom 
to ridicule la belle 
peinture. Decora- 
tive treatment 
makes no appeal to 
him ; in very few 
canvases the artist 
has produced is 
there the slightest 
effort to incorporate 
the elements of 
grace and charm. 
Indeed, the very 
themes to which he 
has been most ad- 
dicted, the subjects 
which he has most 
successfully exploit- 
ed — the sad phases 
of peasant life — are foreign to his nature, which is optimistic and 
convivial, and outside the range of his actual experience, which 
has been that of a well-fed, well-groomed civilian in happy condi- 
tion. 

In other words, Israels has systematically ignored or violated 
almost every principle and practice by which other artists have won 
fame — draughtsmanship, technique, coloring, beauty of subject, deco- 
rative treatment, even community of experience with the people 
portrayed — and yet by an interpretative sense and a power peculiarly 
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his own, he has made himself the acknowledged leader, the central 
figure in his nation's art, and commands universal homage accordingly. 

This citation of personal limitations is not made as a reflection on 
Israels and his art — his worth and his glory are undisputable. It is 
simply a statement of facts that every student of his work must take 
into consideration. 
Rather than being 
a reflection, it is a 
supreme tribute to 
his genius that the 
artist should be 
able to dispense 
with so many of 
the elements of 
popularity and 
power on which 
other men are ac- 
customed to rely, 
and still have his 
canvases so grand- 
ly impressive, so 
imbued with ver- 
ity and strength, 
so wonderful in 
their simple ap- 
peal. 

In point of fact, 
Israels the artist 
is the direct pro- 
duct of his times, 
and his art is the 
logical outcome of 
the evolution 
whichDutchpaint- 
ing underwent on 
the decline of ro- 
manticism. There 
has been no chance or accident in his career; he has but followed the 
development of the national art and yielded to the influences that 
were brought to bear upon him. Thus his canvases may be regarded, 
first as a survival of the old Dutch genre pictures, but minus, be it 
said, the distinctive characteristics of the early Dutch works; and 
secondly, as a reflection of the influences toward realism of Millet 
and Courbet, a realism which has been modified to suit the master's 
purposes or his views of life, and gradually gloomed over with sorrow. 

The French neo-classical school had its brief day in Holland, as 
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in Belgium. Its knell was sounded 
when Scott, Schiller, and Hugo in- 
augurated romanticism in literature, 
and Delacroix, Vernet, and De- 
camps gave rise to the romantic 
school of painting in France. The 
spirit of the new movement was 
caught in Holland by Van Hove, 
Ten Kate, Rochussen, Stroebel, and 
Van Trigt, and for a time the actual 
life of the day was rejected for the 
assumed glories of a former golden 
age. Israels did not escape this 
false practice and his first paintings 
were a series of historical scenes 
which the octogenarian of to-day 
would doubtless like to disown. 
Reaction was inevitable, and Israels 
became one of the leaders in the 
new movement. He renounced the 
golden — or gilded — age of the past, 
and sought his motifs in the actual 
life about him. 

As yet the influence of French 
realism had touched him but slightly, for, as Max Rooses has 
pointed out, during this second period of his career he was filled 
with enthusiasm for all that was sweet, joyous, and charming in the 
world, all that was fair in youth and in nature. To these early days 
of revolt against romanticism belong such canvases as his "Knitting 
Girls," "Fish Women," "Children of the Sea," and similar pictures, 
in which there is no trace of somberness, no emphasis of the sad 
and sorrowful. Doubtless many an Israels admirer would wish that 
these initial essays in happy realism had persisted, and that the artist 
had not drunk so deeply at the shrine of Millet. 

Be that as- it may, the happy, joyous life, akin to his own spirit, 
which he first found in his peasant subjects soon became overcast, 
and he no longer depicted "the laughing, light-hearted world but the 
sad and the sorrowful ; no longer was the day clear, but obscured 
with clouds and shadows." His touch, it is true, became more 
refined as his art became more serious, but, nevertheless, one would 
prefer the poetry of sunlight to the poetry of gloom with which he 
supplanted it. Indeed, it has been said, and not without apparent 
reason, that the marked success of his "The Shipwrecked Mariner," 
shown at the international exhibition of 1862, is responsible for his 
insistent portrayal of the sad side, the harrowing moments of peasant 
life. Israels once said to a friend of the writer: "Life is serious, but 
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not lacrymose." And yet, since 1862, there has emanated from 
the artist's studio a long series of canvases in which the lacrymose is 
the essential burden. 

Many can see in this emphasis of the sorrowful little more than a 
studio practice. Certainly Israels's case and Millet's are in no sense 
comparable. Millet was born and brought up, and he painted all his 
life — a peasant. He felt the pinch of poverty and hardship — it is 
recorded of him that more than once he had to hypothecate his 
unfinished pictures to secure paint enough to finish them — and had 
ever thrust upon him the overwhelming sense of the sadness and 
sorrow of the people of his own class. It is only natural that he 
should paint, as he did, the abject, hopeless life of the peasant. 
Israels was not born a peasant, did not feel the pinch of poverty, did 
not have thrust upon him in positive experience the sorrows of the 
peasant class. His knowledge of the Dutch peasants and fisher folk 
he painted was acquired in, to him, pleasant excursions from a well- 
equipped and well-stocked city home to the haunts of his subjects. 

Heine once said of Goethe: "I have come to like him better since 
he has moved my sympathies/' Israels touched the public's sympa- 
thies with "The Shipwrecked Mariner," the most important canvas 
of his earlier days, and the one he has often said he would wish to be 
judged by. Did he realize that the public liked him better because 
he had touched its sympathies? Is the long series of canvases — and 
it is legion in number — in which sickness, sorrow, death, loneliness, 
shipwreck, 
squalor, 
toil, drudg- 
ery, decrep- 
itude, and 
the like are 
the burden 
of the pic- 
tures, a de- 
liberately 
adopted me- 
tier? Per- 
haps we 
have no 
right to in- 
quire. At 
any rate it 
would seem 
f r om his 
most nota- 
ble canvas- Reminiscences 

1 . By Josef Israels 

eS, as hlS Courtesy of W. Scott Thurber 
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friend Jan Veth has said, that " beauty to him lies in the silent woe 
with which the survivors stand in the house of death ; in the attitude 
of the old wife left alone, who spreads her hands stiffly out to the 
fire, as though she might win a spark of life from the smouldering 
hearth ; in the way in which the decrepit old man sits with resigned 
dejection in his gloomy hovel, staring into his old dog's eyes; in the 
stupefied wretch who sits on a broken bench, where, behind him, his 




AFTER THE STORM 

By Josef Israels 

Courtesy of Edward B . Butler 

dead wife lies stretched on her bed; in the woeful gleam in the eyes 
of the huckster, who sits in front of his dingy booth, with a motley 
collection of rags about his head, watching us so mysteriously; in the 
sad old woman who, with elbows wide apart on the table, her hands 
quietly folded, sits weary and alone in front of her meal; in the 
kindly but hard-set woman who, through wind and weather, tramps 
along field and road by her jolting dog-barrow, in a cruel struggle 
for existence; in the business of the fishermen and seafaring folk and 
their hard and simple labor; in the dignity of the patriarchal family 
that gathers round the dish; he sees beauty in everything which 
lays bare what lies mysteriously latent in poverty and privation and 
suffering, at the very roots of human life. ' ' A view borne out by works. 
It would not be strictly right to say, as a French critic has stated, 
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that all of Israels's canvases " sont peints d' ombre et de douleur." 
But it is true that shadow and sorrow have so largely dominated his 
later and his best known works as to make him a pictorial specialist 
of the stern or the dark side of life. Even when the cruelty of for- 
tune and the irony of fate are not the special burden of his theme, a 
minor chord vibrates mournfully in a majority of his pictures. 
Indeed, this exploitation of the pathetic side of common life is one 
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MY OWN OLD PLACE 

By Josef Israels 

Courtesy of James R. Wilson 

of the artist's most sharply defined departures from the traditional 
genre picture of the old Dutch school, which laid no stress on sorrow. 
In adopting this specialty — one might as well call it such frankly 
— Israels has been careful of two things, which are worth noting: 
While he has eschewed mere beauty of line and form, as apparently 
unworthy the attention of a painter whose chief concern is with a 
sentiment or a thought, he has yet avoided a crude acceptance of the 
ugly; and, on the other hand, he has uniformly emphasized the 
pathos of an incident and not the despair of a lot, as did Millet. 
Consequently, though so many of his peasant folk are caught and 
registered in moments when a delicate sympathy would prompt one 
to draw the curtain and let anguish weep itself into a brighter to-mor- 
row, his characters for the most part are all self-respecting, normal 
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peasants, narrow of life, and pinched of intellect it may be, but peas- 
ants as they exist in fact — in short, peasants who would be equally 
worthy and interesting subjects if made to express the delight and 
dignity rather than the onus of labor, the joyous rather than the 
serious moments of home life, the festival instead of the funeral. 

Indeed, one may doubt if this happy-hearted old painter has not 
circumscribed his art to its detriment, and in so doing has not in a 
very pronounced measure misrepresented his subjects, in treating life 
as though it were a tragedy, and the village home as though it were 
a vale of tears. It is not true that lowly life has a plentitude of 
sorrow and a paucity of joy, and there is no reason why the sick 
chamber, the funeral cortege, the anguish of bereavement, etc., 
should be depicted in peasant life any more than in more favored 
lots. Indeed, one cannot but think that Israels has proved the futility 
of much of his best effort. His noblest pictures are those in which 
the minor chord, the note of despair, are wholly wanting — pictures, 
for instance, like "The Evening Meal" and "Round the Dish," in 
which there is expressed simplicity, dignity, contentment, humble 
family pride, kindliness of heart — in short, those qualities which appeal 
imperatively to the normal heart, whether seen in the rich or the 
poor, at home or abroad. 

Better a pictorial rendition of Burns's "The Cotter's Saturday 
Night" or Longfellow's "The Village Blacksmith," which are the 
embodiment of a lithesome, contented, reverent spirit, than scenes 
of toil, tears, and travail, which in the hands of a weakling become 
driveling lacrymosity, and in the hands of a master become the means 

of impart- 
ing an un- 
welcome if 
not an un- 
wholesome 
impression. 
In other 
words, the 
happy real- 
ism of Is- 
rael's sec- 
ond period, 
and those 
pictures of 
thethird pe- 
riod which 
depart least 
radic ally 
from the 
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those of the second, must be regarded as the 
artist's noblest, most wholesome, most vital 
art. 

As regards draughtsmanship, technique, 
and coloring, Israels's defects are partly in- 
herent in the man and partly due to his early 
training. An acute student of his art has 
said that "he labored aimlessly and blundered 
to success," and there is more truth than 
libel in this strong statement. A biographical 
note, perhaps, had better precede a discussion 
of the artist's methods. 

Born in the interesting old city of Gronin- 
gen, in the north of Holland, of devout Jew- 
ish parents, early drilled in the Talmud, and 
destined for a rabbi, but later installed as a 
clerk in the office of a billbroker, the boy 
began his art work with practically no one 
but himself as his mentor, experimenting 
first in black-and-white, and later copying 
lithographs in color, and using a palette that 
had little or no relation to the actual colors 
of nature. These early efforts were encour- 
aged, and at length 'he was placed in the 
studio of Jan Kruseman, an artist of mediocre 
attainments and comparatively no reputation. 
Then for two years he studied in Paris, first at the studio of Picot, a 
disciple of David, and later at the 6cole des Beaux- Arts. Finally,_he 
returned to Holland and took up the life of a professional artist. 

His training at home and in Amsterdam was defective, and in 
Paris he was drilled in the technique then in vogue. Consequently 
when his student days were over and he assumed the work of a pro- 
fessional picture-maker, undertaking to perpetuate the glories of the 
Dutch school, he was handicapped in that he had not been trained to 
recognize even, to say nothing of following the essential character- 
istics that, had made the Dutch school famous. If the old Dutch 
masters excelled in anything it was in their exceedingly able tech- 
nique, in their remarkable skill in draughtsmanship, and in their exact 
rendition of the surface of things. In all these regards Israels was 
lamentably deficient. Pie had no adequate technique and little skill 
in the depiction of still life. 

Speaking of this weakness Jan Veth than whom Israels never had 
a more sincere or appreciative critic, .has said: "In Josef Israels this 
fundamental Dutch quality is almost non-existent. It is wonderful 
how, with so little power of precise perception, this painter of real 
life has grown to be so great an artist. A piece of actuality, clearly 
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seen, line for line, tone on tone, with all that is cognizable — sheen 
and shadow, rigidity and softness, pliancy and solidity — is to be 
found in perfection in almost every old Dutch master; but will be 
looked for in vain in Israels's deeply impressive pictures. To appre- 
ciate him rightly,, it is necessary to keep this difference clearly in 
mind. But the difference between the modern Dutchman and his 
matchless predecessors goes farther than this; the old Dutch painters 
with all their amazing accuracy of eye had also a well-tested tech- 
nique. Not only is Israels devoid of that keenness of vision — in vain 
do we try to discover any system in his harmonious treatment and 
tentative technique — but the handling in any fine and genuine work 
by him is inscrutable. The choicest pictures by this master are 
painted in a truly mysterious way, simply by the nervous vigor of an 
untaught hand ; with heavy sweeping shadows and thick patches of 
paint, which stand out in a wonderful mixture of sharp relief and dim 
confused distance ; with soft hesitation and touches of crudely decisive 
certainty ; with broad outlines and incisive emphasis. Ruggedness 
and tenderness, corruption and sweetness, whimsicality and decision 
are magically mingled there in dignified depth, with the most refined 
feeling — the most ductile language of the brush that is known to me." 

Couched in brief phrase, this, then, is the essence of Israels's 
method — he works by intuition and gropes, uncertainly, laboriously 
toward a desired end. That end, it should be said, is invariably 
attained; but its attainment is due not so much to the man's com- 
prehension and mastery of the means at the disposal of the painter, 
as to his devotion to a purpose and his willingness to struggle with a 
problem until he has mastered it to his own satisfaction. 

Speaking in general terms, his work lacks distinctive features — 
each part in the composition is co-ordinated with the other parts of 
the picture, each figure has its proper place, each tone is brought into 
harmony with the other tones in the color scheme. The result is a 
conception worked out, it is true, in a thoroughly well-balanced and 
forceful way, but, nevertheless, in a way that leaves the means just 
beyond comprehension. To him the adventitious circumstances 
which so many painters see and emphasize for effect, are but second- 
ary and trifling; and the inner life, the significance, be it thought or 
sentiment, of what he wishes to portray is the all important. 

Max Rooses says, and perhaps not without reason, that "he 
brought about a revolution in painting by reforming the part played 
by light and color; these were no longer independent in their strength 
and brilliancy, but mingled, dissolved, melted into a whole, in which 
all is equal, all is adequate, nothing dominating, nothing yielding." 
This co-ordination of all the parts of his composition, this blending 
of lights and shadows into a subdued something akin to a neutral 
effect, this prohibition of striking accents and contempt for brilliant 
passages, this studied striving for a desired impression in which there 
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are the fewest possible elements on which the mind can lay hold, are 
essential characteristics of Israels's art, and these characteristics have 
become more pronounced, more fixed and invariable, as the painter's 
art has become more mature. Early efforts are quite unlike later work. 

His first efforts 
at historical paint- 
ing may perhaps be 
regarded as a mere 
concession to the 
times; as such they 
were the least indi- 
vidual, the least 
forceful. The can- 
vases in which he 
essayed to be an 
exponent of the 
lithesome and the 
winsome were the 
products of transi- 
tion, in which the 
artist was earnestly 
seeking a metier 
suited to his genius. 
In^his later works, 
after experiments 
and vacillation, Is- 
raels becomes the 
rabbi, for which his 
father destined him, 
and for which his 
Talmudic studies 
fitted him — a 
preacher in paint. 
His canvases are 
homilies, and per- 
haps he felt, as 
many another 
preacher in words 
has felt, that mere rhetoric — and there is rhetoric in painting and 
music just as much as in the verbal address — was out of keeping 
with the truth to be enforced or the lesson to be imparted. 

Some one has defined eloquence as earnestness, in which choice of 
words, modulations of tone, and studied gestures are forgotten, 
ignored, or contemned. In this sense Israels's paintings are elo- 
quent — they are the direct, unadorned discourse of a moralist prone 
to dwell on the sober, if not the somber, side of life, and it must be 
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frankly admitted that the means of expression employed — composi- 
tion, coloring, treatment — are eminently suited to the painter's aim. 
Whether this proneness to preach and this predilection to dwell upon 
the dark side of human experience is a personal bias or a racial trait 
it might be hazardous to venture. Veth, however, offers a sugges- 
tion which is worth consideration, and which I therefore transcribe. 
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THE REPAST 
By Josef Israels 



"Do not ask him," says he, "to give you harmonious grace or 
sustained rapture. He would drag you through the involved pictur- 
esqueness of squalid existences. Is this part of his Jewish descent, 
and is it the fact that an Israelite by nature is unable to take an 
objective view of the visible world for the mere pleasure of the eye, 
that an object does not arouse his true sympathy till he can see in it 
an embodiment of some human thought and feeling? It may be so. 
The truth is that these sensitive men with the clear sparkle in their 
eyes, and the strongly cut lines in their faces, are fitted beyond others 
to see through concrete matter with extreme keenness; and it cer- 
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tainly is remarkable that in 
Judaism, strictly speaking, 
no part is assigned to the 
craving for a world beyond 
which characterizes other 
races. Thus no spiritual de- 
sires, no rejoicing, no sound- 
ing chords, are to be dis- 
cerned in Israels's creations; 
but they are filled with such 
moving sighs as proceed not 
from seraphs, but from the 
stricken sons of Cain. Only 
once do I remember having 
seen a more ideal subject 
treated by Israels — a girl 
playing a harp ; but how far 
was even this fanciful water- 
color from suggesting an 
ethereal being. The gentle 
melancholy of the sad face 
was precisely the grief of the 
young peasant mothers which 
he has rendered with such 
poetry and realism ; and the almost trivial harpist, sitting in a tender 
atmosphere, remains to me the most perfect image of Israels's Muse — 
a Muse who lends pathos to all that is gross and earthly, and wants 
to seethe tenderest strengthened by the stress of a hard life." 

Frederick W. Morton. 
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By Josef Israels 
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